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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1869. 





COLONEL WIMPLETON SLIPs. 


BRAKE UP; 


OR, ‘ 
THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS, 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A GENEROUS TIPPLER. 


| WAS not anxious to quarrel with Colonel 

Wimpleton, for he carried too many guns 
for me; but I followed him out of the apart- 
ment, keeping at a respectful distance behind 
him. He went into the bar-room, and called 
for brandy. The landlord, who was behind 
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the counter, pretended not to understand him, 
and began to speak of something else. 

“Brandy!” repeated the great man, in a 
loud and imperative tone. 

It was folly to attempt to refuse him, and 
the landlord promptly placed the fire-water 
before his savage guest. The colonel poured 
out and swallowed a large potion of the fiery 
fluid. Throwing down the payment for the 
dram with a lordly air, he turned and depart- 
ed from the room. I stepped out of his way 
as he approached, concluding that my mission 
was finished. I decided to take the dummy 
back to Middleport. The colonel returned to 
his chamber, while I moved towards the out- 
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side door. 
him. I had, with what now seemed to me un- 
paralleled audacity, told him he was drunk. I 
expected to be discharged from my position as 
captain of the steamer, and to be annihilated 
at once. 

** Wolf!” shouted he from his room. 

I was not absolutely afraid of him, though I 
dreaded his violence. I went to the door of 
his apartment, and entered. He sat on the 
bed, and looked up at me. He did not appear 
to be as savage as before. The heavy dram 
he had just taken was beginning to have its 
effect, and his expression was rather maudlin 
and silly than stern. 

‘‘If you have no further occasion for me, I 
think I will return to Middleport by the dum- 
my.” 

‘Don’t go. I want you,” said he. 
said I was drunk.” 

“Yes, sir; I did say so; but only to explain 
what I had done.” 

**Do you mean to say I was drunk, Wolf?” 

“Yes, sir; I have no doubt of it,” I replied, 
with a candor which astonished myself. 

** You are the first person that ever told me 
I was drunk.” 

‘“*T hope it will be the last time any one will 
have occasion to say s0, sir.” 


* You 


** Don’t preach to me, Wolf. You are a very 
proper young man, but I never let any one 


preach to me. You say I was drunk.” 

“Yes, sir; and you are drunk now.” 

‘* Now?” he repeated, with a silly laugh. 

** Yes, sir. You fell down between the rails 
this afternoon, and the train came very near 
backing over you. When you arrived here you 
couldn’t possibly stand up,” I answered, as hon- 
estly as though I had been his social equal. 

I was amazed at my own temerity; but I had 
already incurred his displeasure, and with the 
possibility of opening his eyes to the scandal 
of his beastly conduct, I made up my mind 
that I might as well be hanged for an old sheep 
as a lamb, and that it should not be my fault 
if he did not thoroughly comprehend his dis- 
graceful situation. 

“What has become of Waddie and that 
girl?” he inquired. 

‘What girl?” 

“Why, the Toppleton girl?” 

“They have gone to the Horse Shoe, sir; 
but they were in the house when you arrived.” 

‘* Were they? Why didn’t you tell me of it ?” 

‘**T would not have had them see you as you 
were then for all you are worth.” 

He pursed up his lips, as he had a habit of 
doing when he was vexed or chagrined, and 
gazed upon the floor. 


I did not wish to have a scene with. 
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** You think I was drunk — do you, Wolf?” 

““T know you were, sir; and I took you into 
this room, and put you to bed. I kept you out 
of sight of Waddie and Miss Minnie, and told 
the landlord not to tell any one you were here,” 
I continued, with considerable spirit. 

“Did you say you thought I was drunk, 
Wolf?” repeated he again. 

“T am entirely satisfied that you were — 
beastly drunk,” I answered, resolved, if there 
was any sense at all in him, that he should not 
misunderstand me. 

** Wolf, bring me a pen and ink,” he added, 
after gazing at the floor a while. 

** Don’t you think you had better lie down 
and take another nap, sir?” 

‘* Bring me a pen and ink, I say.” 

“T think you had better lie down.” 

‘* Will you bring me a pen and ink, or shall 
I go myself for them?” said he, sharply. 

I did not think he could use a pen if I 
brought one, and I could not imagine what he 
wished to write. I had no success in evading 
his requests, and I went to the office for pen 
and ink. I placed the articles upon the table, 
and wondered what was tod be done. The 
colonel rose from his seat on the bed, and 
bracing up his nerves, walked tolerably straight 
across the floor, seating himself at the table. 

** Don’t you want some paper, sir?” 

**No; bring me my coat,” he replied. 

I handed him the garment, and he took from 
one of the pockets of it a small, narrow book, 
which he opened upon the table. I was in 
hopes he intended to write a temperance 
pledge, or something of that sort. He dipped 
the pen in the ink, and, with a convulsive effort, 
began to write. I saw that the little volume 
before him was a pocket check-book. He 
wrote what I supposed to be the date, for I was 
not impolite enough to look over his shoulder. 

* Wolf, do you say, upon your honor, that 
you thought I was drunk?” said he, turning 
around, and looking me full in the face, as 
though there was still a doubt upon the point. 

“I know you were, sir; but if you think I 
am mistaken, I will call the landlord.” 

‘¢ Did he see me, too?” 

** He couldn’t well help seeing you.” 

“It’s a mistake, Wolf. I never was drunk 
in my life,” muttered he, in a lower tone, as he 
wrote in the check-book. 

I could form no very accurate idea of the 
current of thought which was passing in his 
mind. The fury of his wrath had suddenly 
abated, though I had told him the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. I could not ima- 
gine for what purpose he was drawing a check, 
unless it was to pay my wages, and discharge 
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me from his service. He wrote very rapidly, 
and by jerks, apparently taking advantage of 
momentary periods, when his nerves were 
more quiet. He finished the writing, after he 
had regularly made the memoranda in the 
margin to indicate the amount and the payee 
of the check. It was marvellous to me that he 
could write at all, and especially so that he 
was able to go through all the business forms 
so correctly. He tore the cheek from the book, 
and with a very peculiar smile on his face, 
thrust it out at arm’s length towards me. 

“Take that, Wolf,” said he, the drunken 
ieer on his face becoming more intense. 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“ Take it.” 

I obeyed him. It was a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars, payable to Wolf Penniman or 
bearer. I was astonished and bewildered. 

“ What is this for, sir?” I inquired. 

“You can draw the money at the Centre- 
port Bank,” he replied. 

“TI do not understand you, Colonel Wimhple- 
ton.” 

“TI make you a present of ten thousand 
dollars, Wolf; can’t you understand that?” 
said he, the leer on his face deepening to a 
laugh. 

“ What is it for, sir?” 

“That’s what I owe you, Wolf.” 

“T think not.” : 

“O, I do,” protested he, vehemently; “ you 
saved my life once, but I never gave you a dol- 
lar for it.” 

“But you gave me the command of the 
steamer, sir.” 

“No matter for that. You beat the Lake 
Shore Line in her, and put twice that sum of 
money into my pocket by it. The money is 
yours, Wolf. Now don’t say another word 
about it.” 

What was the magnate thinking about? 
What had given him this sudden fit of gener- 
osity? A few moments before, he had been 
angry with me; now he had gone to the other 
extreme. But the man was intoxicated. I did 
not regard the check as mine, for it was the 
gift of a man not in his right mind. It wasa 
princely sum for a young person in my situa- 
tion; but the thought that the money would 
ever come into my possession did not occur 
to me. 

“Now, Wolf,, you are my friend,” said he. 
“If you think I’m drunk, a friend must bear 
a friend’s infirmities — humor them, and try 
tohide them. Do you understand me, Wolf?” 

“Is this the price of my silence in regard to 
the events of to-day?” I asked, beginning to 
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think that this was the solution of his extraor- 
dinary generosity. 

‘“*No, no; by no means!” protested he. 
“It’s only just what I ought to do for all you 
have done for me, and for Waddie.” 

** But I cannot take this, sir. Your seeret, 
so far as it is a secret, is safe in my keeping. 
I have prevented you from being seen by 
Waddie and Minnie.” 

“TI say, Wolf, you shall keep it!” he replied, 
with an oath, as he brought his fist down upon 
the table with such force as to make the ink 
fly from the inkstand. 

It was useless to contend, and I did not at- 
tempt to oppose him. 

“*T would rather have your name to another 
paper than to this one,’’ I replied, rather jo- 
cosely, as I laid the check upon the table, and 
pointed to it with my finger. 

‘“* What’s that, Wolf?” he demanded, with 
excited interest. ‘‘ Bring the paper. Let me 
see it.” 

I took the blank sheet of a letter from my 
pocket, and wrote as follows: ‘I promise, on 
the honor of a man and a gentleman, to ab- 
stain entirely from the use of intoxicating 
drinks, unless prescribed by a physician.” I 
pushed the paper across the table to him. 
Adjusting his eye-glass, he read it. 

“‘T would rather have your name to that 
paper than to this,” I repeated, pointing to the 
check, and pushing it towards him. 

“Do you mean to insult me, Wolf?” de- 
manded he, sternly. 

** By no means, sir,” I replied, fearful that I 
had gone too far. ‘‘ I mean exactly what I say.” 

Taking the paper from the table, he indig- 
nantly tore it into very small pieces, and then, 
rushing to the window, threw them out. ‘ 

“I am not an idiot! I am not a child!” 
protested he. ‘I know what I am about, you 
see.” 

“I did not mean to offend you, sir.” 

** You have the check. We will change the 
subject,” he added, with an attempt to put on 
his dignity. ‘I am not offended. Now, where 
is Waddie?” 

‘¢Qn the Horse Shoe, I suppose, unless he 
has left for home?” 

“Is the Toppleton girl with him?” 

*T believe she is.” 

‘“¢ Courting!” sneered he. 
it! No, I won't!” 

“T assure you, sir, that you are entirely 
mistaken. ~ I have seen Tom Walton, who has 
been with them all day,.and he says‘Waddie 
behaves like a gentleman to Miss Toppleton, 
and nothing more.” 


“IT won’t have 
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‘*But they are together.” 

‘* You have nothing to fear from Waddie, if 
they are.” 

‘I am going over to the Horse Shoe, Wolf. 
I’m going to.stop this thing before it goes any 
farther,” said he, rising, and putting on his 
coat. 

**T hope you will not, sir,” I interposed. 

‘*T will.” 

‘‘T cannot keep your secret, if you expose 
yourself.” 

‘*T am as regular as you are, Wolf;” and he 
went out of the room by the door opening into 
the entry. 

I followed him, determined that he should 
not go to the Horse Shoe, if I could possibly 
prevent him from doing so. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ANOTHER CALAMITY. 


) was not easy to prevent a man like Colonel 
Wimpleton from having his own way. He 
was not nearly so bad as he had been before 
he went to bed; but he was still in no condi- 
tion to exhibit himself to his son and daughter. 
He went to the landlord and paid the bill. He 
then produced his flask, and demanded that it 
should be filled. The hotel-keeper demurred, 
and did not sell liquor except by the glass; but 
the colonel began to storm, and swear, and he 
was obliged to comply. 

Just then I happened to think that I had left 
the check the colonel had given me on the 
table, in the room he had occupied, and I has- 
tened to get it; for, though I did not mean to 
use it myself, I did not intend that any one else 
should do so. It was not where I had left it, 
or where I supposed I had left it. It was not 
on the table, and it was not on the floor. Ina 
word, I could not find it, though I made a dili- 
gent search in every part of the room, thinking 
the wind might have blown it from the table. 
The door of the adjoining room, where I had 
remained a portion of the time, was open, and 
I passed through this apartment into the entry. 

I searched my pockets, thinking I might pos- 
sibly have deposited it in one of them, while I 
was talking with the colonel. The last time I 
remembered to have noticed it, was when I 
pointed to it, after the tipsy great man had 
read the paper I wrote. Then the conversa- 
tion became rather exciting to me, and I 
walked across the room several times. It was 
possible that the colonel had torn up both the 
check and the pledge at the same time. 

‘‘Where are you, Wolf? I’m looking for 
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you,” said the colonel, appearing at the entry 
door. 

‘** Did you tear up the check you wrote, sir?” 

““The check?” repeated he, evidently trying 
to stimulate his memory. 

**'You wrote a check for ten thousand dol- 
lars in my favor, and handed it to me.” 

‘Yes, of course; I know that,” replied he, 
impatiently, as though my statement implied 
that he had not known what he was about 
when he did the generous act. ‘I was trying 
to think whether I tore it up with the other 
paper. I didn’t mean to tear it up; and if I 
did, I will give you another.” 

**T cannot find it anywhere,” I added. 

‘*Then, of course, I destroyed it with the 
other paper. I will give you another just like 
it,” said he, dropping into the chair before 
the table. 

‘¢T would not write another now, sir,” I in- 
terposed. ‘Perhaps I may find the other, or 
at least the pieces of it, if you tore it up.” 

I did not regard the check as of any conse- 
quence to me, under the circumstances; but it 
was possible, if it fell into the hands of some 
other person, that an improper use might be 
made of it; and for this reason only was I 
anxious to ascertain what had become of it. I 
left the colonel sitting at the table, and went 
out doors to see if I could find any of the pieces 
of the check. The window, from which he had 
thrown the fragments of paper, opened into 
an alley between the hotel and the adjoining 
building, through which the wind blew quite 
sharply. I could not find even a single piece 
of either paper; but I continued the search at 
the leeward of the hotel. I found two or three 
pieces of the paper I had written, on the rail- 
road; but the rest of them had probably gone 
into the lake. I was no wiser than before, but 
I was forced to conclude that, as I could not 
find the check, the colonel must have destroyed 
it with the other paper. Both of them had 
lain on the table, within his reach, for I re- 
membered that I had pushed the check towards 
him, when I told him I would rather have his 
name on the pledge I had written. If the val- 
uable little paper was destroyed, it was all 
right, and I need trouble myself no more 
about it. 

“ Hallo, Wolf.” 

Iturned. It was Nick Van Wolter.” 

‘*¢ How are you, Nick?” I replied. 

“What are you looking for, Wolf?” 

I did not deem it necessary ta inform him 
what I was looking for; so I did not give him 
a direct answer. 

“‘ Where is the colonel? I heard he was on 
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a regular bai’ asked Nick, with a coarse 


n. 
“ He is at the hotel.” 

“The iandlord told me he was there,” con- 
tinued Nick. “You see, I was mixed up in 
this business down here this morning. After 
the Raven upset, Waddie sent me home in her. 
I got to Centreport just as the steamer was 
going out, and I went on board of her, and 
came down as far as Ruoara. My father told 
me that the colonel was on a regular bat,” — 
by which I understood him to mean a spree. 
“He said you had crossed the lake with him, 
and that something was said about going to 
Grass Springs. I was.a little curious to know 
‘ what was.going on, as I was with the party 
this morning.” 

I could not exactly see why Nick had volun- 
teered this explanation. 

“‘Did you think the colonel was after the 
party?” I inquired. 

“From what my father said, I supposed he 
was.” 

Then the mate had understood Colonel 
Wimpleton much better than I could, before 
we left the Uvayga, which seemed a little odd 
to me. 

“‘ What did your father say?” I asked. 

“He said the colonel was on a regular bat, 
I knew the fellows and 
girls went off together, and I concluded the 
colonel had found it out, and that was what 
made him mad. I didn’t want to have Wad- 
die get into any scrape with his father when 
he was a little over the bay; for you know the 
colonel isn’t exactly a saint when he is-all 
right, and I suppose he isn’t any better when 
he is tight. So I took a boat at Ruoara, and 
sailed over this way. I saw the party on the 
island, though I didn’t go very near it, for 
I didn’t want them to see me, unless it was 
necessary. Isawthe colonel was not there; so 
I came over here, and found he was at the 
hotel. I thought, if there was any danger of 
his going over to the Horse Shoe, I would see 
Waddie in season to tip him the wink. You 
understand me, Wolf?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“You see, if the colonel caught Waddie and 
Miss Minnie with Tom and his sister, he would 
raise Cain with them.” 

“TI do not think that he would trouble them 
under ordinary circumstances,” I replied. 

“O, yes, he would!” protested Nick, who, 
strangely enough, as I thought, seemed to 
know more about the matter than I did. 

“Certainly he suspects some mischief to- 
day, though I do not understand why he 
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should. He insists upon going over to the 
Horse Shoe, Nick; and I don’t know that I 
can prevent him from doing so. You have a 
boat here?” 

“Yes; the one I hired at Ruoara.” 

“If you will go over to the Horse Shoe, as 
you return, and give them a hint that Colonel 
Wimpleton is after them, I will be very much 
obliged to you.” 

**O, I will do that, certainly,” replied the 
obliging Nick. 

“Don’t say a word about his being out of 
the way.” 

‘*No; certainly not,” answered he, with a 
prudent shake of the head. 

** You understand the case as well as I do, 
and you must manage it as best you can.” 

‘“*T’ll go right over;” and he hastened to- 
wards the landing, which was a short distance 
up the lake. 

I returned to the hotel, abundantly satisfied 
with the arrangement I had made. While I 
could not exactly understand how Nick hap- 
pened so accurately to divine the object of the 
colonel’s visit to the Springs, I was willing to 
admit that it was very kind of him to endeavor 
to save Waddie and Minnie from the wrath of 
their tipsy father. I found the colonel still 
seated, at the table, though I was soon con- 
vinced that he had not been there all the time 
of my absence; for his limbs were more un- 
steady, and his voice thicker than when I had 
left him. He had evidently taken another 
dram. 

**There’s another check, Wolf,” said he, 
handing me a duplicate of the former one, 
which, I noticed, was regularly numbered, as 
the first had been. 

‘*T didn’t mean to destroy the other.” 

* Perhaps you did not, sir; though I cannot 
find it.” 

**No matter; put the check in your pocket. 
Now take me over to the Horse Shoe, and I 
will put an end to this courting business.” 

“T think it is rather late to go there to- 
night; and it looks a little like another show- 
er,” I replied. 

Don’t talk to me, Wolf! I say I’m going 
to the Horse Shoe.” 

It was useless to contend, and I accompa- 
nied him down to the public landing. As I 
had sent Nick forward to warn the party 
of the approach of the colonel, I was satisfied 
there would be no scene that day. The only 
boat I could obtain at the landing was a small 
bateau, very frail and unsteady for such a bur- 
den as I had tocarry. I objected to using it, 
but Colonel Wimpleton declared it would do 
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very well, and insisted that I should row him 
over to the island. I deemed it dangerous to 
do so, and I tried to deter him; but he was as 
obstinate as usual, and all the more obsti- 
nate for being intoxicated. Very reluctantly I 
helped him into the bateau, and soon repented 
that I had not absolutely refused to go with 
him. 

While I was getting ready, I had occasion to 
regret that his flask had been refilled, for he 
took a long draught from it. When he had 
with great difficulty taken his seat in the stern 
of the boat, I pushed off. I saw nothing of the 
Belle, though the boat in which Nick had 
come from Ruoara lay on the shore of the 
island, where he had landed to communicate 
with the party. Another shower was coming 
up from the south-west, and I thought our 
chances for getting a ducking were very good. 
The last dram of my passenger had begun to 
produce its effect, and he swayed to and fro 
on his unsteady seat, and I regretted very 
much that I had consented to come with him. 

When I had pulled about two thirds of the 
distance to the Horse Shoe, I saw the Belle 
standing out from the deep channel, on the 
other side of the island. Nick had delivered 
his message, and the peril of a disagreeable 
encounter was avoided. I called the attention 
of the colonel to the fact that the party had 
left the Horse Shoe, hoping he would permit 
me to row back to Grass Springs. Unfortu- 
nately, the intelligence produced a different 
effect upon him, and roused his anger. 

** Stop zem, Wolf! Stop zem!” said he, an- 
grily. 

I did hail the Belle, but no notice was taken 
of my call. 

‘*Pull for zat boat,” added he, pointing to 
the Belle. 

He did not know what he was about, and I 
decided not to heed his requests. Nick had 
now embarked in his sail-boat, and in order to 
double the southern part of the island, was 
obliged to stand out towards my craft. 

“Why don’t you do dzi tell you, Wolf?” de- 
manded the colonel, rising in the boat as 
though he intended to come at me. 

His legs yielded beneath him, and he 
dropped upon the rail of the bateau, careening 
the frail skiff till the water poured in over the 
side. Before I could get hold of him, he rolled 
over into the lake. I was horror-struck, for it 
was no easy matter to rescue a heavy man, as 
tipsy as he was. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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—— TALKING pays no toll. 
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THE NIGHT WIND; 


oR, 


THE HORRIBLE FEAST. 
BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


RY close to Australia there is a French 

settlement, called New Caledonia. You 
can easily find it by looking at the map. It is 
quite a prosperous place for a French colony; 
for of all nations of Europe, the French are the 
least fond of leaving their ‘* belle France ” to 
seek a home in any new country. Therefore 
their colonies are never so flourishing as those 
of either England or America. 

Of course, many of the inhabitants of New 
Caledonia are rough and bad men, who have 
been sent away from France for wicked con- 
duct, and who are not transformed into saints 
by being forced to live in a place they don’t 
like. These men gamble, and dig for gold, and 
often have a great deal of money in their pos- 
session, which they are willing to spend freely 
for drink and amusement. 

There is a theatre in New Caledonia mainly 
supported by these people, and it is said the 
manager drives a thriving trade. All he has 
to look out for is to be sure and provide highly 
enough seasoned “sensational” dramas, and 
his theatre is pretty certain to be full. 

A short time ago this manager applied to © 
one of the New Caledonian authors to write 
him a new play. He told the author he must 
be sure and provide something perfectly 
“ thrilling; ” and so the author set to work. 

By and by he finished his task, and brought 
his manuscript to the manager, who opened 
the roll of paper and found that the new play 
was called 


‘Tue NiGHT WIND; OR, THE HORRIBLE 
FErastT.” 


‘* My idea is,” said the author, ‘‘ to havea 
night wind arise, which shall sweep a man 
away from the rest of his companions; and 
while he is thus lost he shall be pounced upon 
by cannibals, who eat him up.” 

‘* Capital! capital!” replied the manager; 
“ but I am afraid we can’t find an actor who 
will allow himself to be eaten.” ‘ 

“©, that’s easily arranged. The cannibals 
will only pretend to eat him. For I doubt if 
you will find actors who would be willing to 
eat a man, any easier than one who would al- 
low himself to be eaten.” 

“OQ, then it will be all sham.” 

‘Yes, to be sure.” 

They then set the actors to studying and 
“ rehearsing” the new play. The man who 
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was to be eaten was well pleased with his part. 
He had some fine speeches to deliver, and fan- 
cied that he was now going to become famous. 

But the “ supes,” or poor actors, who were 
set to play the cannibals, were very much dis- 
gusted. They said they didn’t know how to 
eat a man, or even to pretend to eat him, and 
they were sure they would make a laughable 
failure of it. 

And during the rehearsals this fact became 
evident, also, to the manager and the author. 
The “‘ supes” went to work to eat the man with- 
out seeming the least bit hungry, which perhaps 
they weren’t; and they opened their mouths 
and bit at his clothes, and then let them go 
again, in very uncannibal fashion. 

The manager was in despair. 

“The play will be ruined,” said he. ‘‘ There 
is nothing thrilling about it. On the contrary, 
it’s laughable.” 

“T must see what can be done,” said the au- 
thor, who was not to be paid unless his piece 
made a “ hit.” 

He walked his floor all night, pondering on 
how to make the “ Horrible Feast” horrible 
instead of laughable. Once he thought he 
would change it, and have a stuffed tiger walk 
on, and pretend to chew the man up; and 
leave out the cannibals altogether. But stuffed 
tigers, and even real ones, were nothing very 
novel in New Caledonia. 

At length he had a brilliant idea. He would 
hire real savages to play the cannibals! Why 
not? There were plenty of savages up the 
country; only nobody had ever thought of put- 
ting them in a play before. 

He rushed off to the manager with his news, 
and the manager jumped with delight at the 
prospect of the thrilling sensation which the 
appearance of the black men would create. 
The author started up the country to hire 
them. 

With the assistance of a semi-civilized inter- 
preter, he had no difficulty in finding savages 
and hiring four great black men to come to 
New Caledonia, to do something, — the inter- 
preter himself was not civilized enough to un- 
derstand what a theatre was; but all the same, 
he packed off the men with the author, telling 
them to obey his instructions. 

The manager announced his great sensa- 
tion, in great letters, all over the town. ‘ The 
Curious Savages! Wonderful Black Men,” 
who had been captured in the wilds of the inte- 
rior, and were now engaged, at immense ex- 
pense, to take part in the new piece, and per- 
form as cannibals in the ** Horrible Feast.” 

The black men not being able to under- 
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stand a word that was said to them, the 
manager communicated to them by signs what 
he wished them to do. The chief actor lay 
down upon the stage, and the manager made” 
a plunge after him, and pretended to bite him, 
and chew him, and swallow him. 

The savages clapped their hands, and yelled, 
and danced about, to show that they under- 
stood. O, yes, they could do that perfectly. 

“This play will make my fortune,” said the 
manager, delighted at the success of his in- 
structions. 

‘* They will do the eating splendidly,” said the 
author, now fully satisfied that his play would 
make a “ hit.” 

‘You are sure they understand exactly what 
you want?” asked the chief actor, looking 
rather pale; but then he had just come over 
from France, and had never seen a savage 
before, and perhaps was unduly afraid of 
them. 

“Of course. You understand — don’t you? 
Make believe eat man — only pretend — chew 
him up alive, hey?” asked the manager, point- 
ing to the actor, and making the motion of 
eating with his jaws. 

And the savages jumped over each other's 
heads, and whirled around fifty times in a 
minute, and pointed to the man, and bobbed 
their heads, and made the motion of swal- 
lowing. 

“All right,” said the manager. ‘It'll be 
the biggest thing ever was put upon the stage.” 

The night of the first performance came. 
The audience was in a state of great curiosity 
to see these wonderful savages, who had been 
taught to take part in the ‘‘ Horrible Feast.” 

The moment for the horrible feast arrived. 


.The night wind had swept away the actor 


from his companions, and he had laid him 
down to sleep in the dangerous jungle. 

Suddenly a wild yell was heard —then an- 
other — then a chorus of yells — and on to the 
stage, in full view of the audience, bounded the 
four live savages. 

The actor lay still as death; the audience, 
too, was hushed into the deepest silence by 
the savage appearance of the wild men; when, 
suddenly, to every one’s horror, they saw the 
men pounce down upon the actor, and begin 
their cannibal work in good earnest. One man 
bit him ferociously in the leg; another tried to 
pull his arm off; and the two others began to 
twist his neck, as if he were a chicken! 

“Murder! murder!” shouted the actor. 

The manager, thinking they were all “ act- 
ing” splendidly, encouraged them by saying, 
in a low voice, ‘“‘Bravo! Bravo!” 
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‘“‘Murder! they’re eating me!” cried the 
poor man, vainly struggling to get away from 
their clutches. ‘‘ Murder! murder! murder!” 

And now began a scene of wildest confu- 
sion. The excited audience rushed out of the 
theatre as fast as their feet would carry them. 
The manager, now aware of the true state of 
the case, rang down the curtain, and the whole 
remainder of the company was pressed into 
service, to drag the wild men from their mis- 
taken prey. 

The play was a complete failure; the sav- 
ages were sent back up the country post haste; 
and the author says the next time he writes a 
piece about ‘‘ Night Wind,” he will omit the 
“* Horrible Feast.” 


—_——¢—____ 
A STREAK OF CHALK. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


OB MYERS was a smart boy in his way, 

— smart enough, as boys run in these 
times, when we are no longer boys; but his 
way was aqueerone. He was nota bit dull; 
and yet, like the Fat Boy in Dickens, he would 
seem to go fast asleep standing up, and dream 
—O,dear! Ifa boy can go through days and 
weeks of life in a minute, just by taking the 
telegraph to the Land of Nod, in the midst of 


his recitations, I think you may say he has 
gained time, not lost it; he has run ahead of 
his meridian, like a westward telegram. 

That is what Bob Myers would do, standing 
in his class, and not very near the foot either, 


where boys are more likely to sleep. I once 
knew him to go to the West Indies, get a cargo 
of oranges, bananas, and figs, return, and sell 
them at a rousing profit in the New York 
market, and wake himself trying to lock up 
the money with Bill Jones’s ear, supposing it 
sto be the key to a bank safe; and all the while 
‘Bill was boggling over the question, ‘‘ What is 
the difference between six dozen dozen and 
half a dozen dozen?” 

iBob gave the key a fearful twist, muttering, 
‘You great iron-clad, can’t anything be got 
into you?” 

But Bill, not seeing his own ear in that light, 
gave an indignant grunt, with, ‘‘ You le’ me 
‘lone; ’s none your bi'nness! ” just as I was re- 
peating the question, with a little touch of dis- 
gust, I think, in the emphatic ‘“* How much? 
Tell him Robert.” 

Robert, to the astonishment of all, himself 
included, as it proved, answered promptly, — 

‘Three thousand seven hundred and forty- 
one dollars and fifty-three cents, sir. Wasn’t 
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it a splendid voyage?” Then he blushed red- 
der than his best banana, or a sentinel caught 
napping. 

After some confusion came ample expla- 
nations, and as I had heard of his idiosyncra- 
sy, his shoulders got off without a birchen 
reprimand. But Bill was not easily appeased 
for having his left ear taken for a key toa 
permutation lock; for his locks were of the 
plainest kind — the straight carroty. 

Some months after this Bob had a scene, in 
which his sleep wandering took a wider range, 
and came back with a freight of positive knowl- 
edge. He.had been giving up his mind to 
that complexion of study which we call brown; 
and his regular lessons, not lying in that line 
of investigation, were left so decidedly in the 
lurch, that I invited him to give me the honor 
of his society after school, to complete a dem- 
onstration on the Liack-board. I seldom find 
boys who really appreciate the compliment 
offered in this kind of social equality with the 
teacher, fairly implied by an express request 
for a private interview; but Bob took it kindly, 
though not jubilant at the distinguished con- 
sideration. Having set him his task, I left 
him to his own devices. Chalk in hand he 
walked up to the board, and began to whiten 
it, as you have seen daylight streak the broad 
back of night, just setting out for the west. 
Bob’s question was in Proportion, demanding 
how long it would take twelve men to do a big 
job of wall-laying, working a good while every 
day, if five men could do a little one in quite a 
short spell: the terms were definite, but I for- 
get them. 

The next consciousness I had of the mathe- 
matical department represented by the solitary 
Bob, was caused by a little, slender contralto 
voice, no more like Bob’s voice than Bob’s 
voice was like the Giant Blunderbore’s, trilling 
very sweetly, but I thought a little dryly, — 

** More than six millions of years!” 

This was a startling sum, even for a big job 
of wall-laying, and the announcement was im- 
mediately followed by the blunt, unmistakable 
voice of Bob, in the tone of one not in the 
market to be sold by any such story. 

**O, you get out! You Miss — what did you 
say your name was?” 

‘¢ Globigerina,” answered the little voice. 

“‘ What a heathen name!” exclaimed Bob, 
with more energy than manners. 

‘‘ What an impoliteness!” pouted the slen- 
der tones. 

‘‘ What an imp-o’-darkness!” retorted the 
unmistakable Bob Myers. 

I looked about in vain for the little miss who 
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had aroused Bob’s virtuous resentment. There 
was no girl in the school bearing that name, 
or she had kept it carefully concealed under a 
big G, and Bob was standing alone, his eyes 
fixed on the chalk he held in his hand, though 
apparently not so much looking at it as through 
it to some immensely distant sheep-walk, where 
his thoughts were wool-gathering. 

“Yes,” said the little voice, ‘*I was born, I 
guess, more than six millions of years ago, in 
the bottom of a great ocean that was neither 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, nor the Indian, nor 
the German, nor— ” 

“Pretty story!” snuffed Bob. 
your geography?” 

“ Things are different now,” mildly returned 
the invisible Miss Globi. ‘‘ The place where 
I was born was about five miles due down 
from where the cliffs of Dover now stand. 
But I was drought up all the way between, to 
the middle of the cliff; and I came over here 
as ballast in an emigrant ship. It was all sea, 
in my infancy, where France, and England, 
and Ireland now are.” 

“Yes,” sneered the incredulous Bob, “ all 
see, allin your eye. No you don’t, Miss Geri- 
na, Jerusha, or whatever! ” 

“Globigerina,” said the undisturbed atom; 
“and, if you want to see the house I lived in, 
or the frame of it at least, ask the governor 
for his glass eye.” 

I began to understand the situation. Bob 
was just now an unconscious disciple of Pro- 
fessor Denton, and was being treated to an 
insight of the ‘* Soul of Things.” An organic 
atom, in the chalk he held, had taken him 
back from what we had considered a rather 
primitive district — ‘‘ Huckleberry Hill” — to 
the cretaceous period of the geologists, con- 
siderably older; and, curious to see how a 
dream could be supplemented by waking as- 
sistance, I was about to bring forth my micro- 
scope, which the saucy atomy had rather ir- 
reverently styled ‘‘the governor’s glass eye.” 
But Bob’s eye was just now as keen as a glass 
one, for he exclaimed, — 

“T see, I see! Little globe-shaped shells, 
with windows; and yours, am ugly raspberry, 
with cells or chambers, a thousandth of an 
inch wide! —‘ built of carbonate of lime,’ you 
say; that’s coal gas and water! A pretty house 
for a lady some six or seven million years old, 
as you pretend!” 

‘*Pretend?” said the squeaking atom. “ TI’ll 
give you a sum, if you haven't forgotten how 
to cipher. There are some hints of my age 
to be got even here, and I’m not the lady to 
hide my ancient honors. Turn over your 


‘“* Where’s 
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chalk, and be careful not to rub me off just 
yet.” 

‘“‘And then what?” said Bob, driving the 
breath out of his nostrils a little disdainfully.” 

**Do you know the sea urchin?” asked the 
little voice. 

‘“*O, yes,” said Bob, softening a little; ‘he’s 
one of ‘ Our Boys and Girls,’ that is —I mean, 
I've seen him there; and there is a big one in 
a lump of chalk in the desk, but his thorns 
are all off.” 

Exactly,” said the minim; “that is the 
very boy I was going to mention. He was one 
of my big neighbors, only he died a thousand 
years before I was born. But you see a house 
on his back?” 

‘* Yes, I know there is something sticking 
there; what of it?” 

“Why, that is a crania!” 

Bob was not so enlightened as she seemed 
to expect. 

“A crania!” His disgust was coming again. 
‘¢ What horrid names you used to have in those 
days! — didn’t you?” 

“‘T guess the names are later,” said Globi, 
innocently. ‘*But no matter. The crania is 
a shell-fish that fastens by one valve, like an 
oyster, while the other is free to open. The 
upper half is gone; and do you remember that 
on the face of the lower shell is a crooked cor- 
alline?” 

“O, yes, I know; 
figures?” 

‘“‘ Well, just here; the urchin lived and died 
at the bottom. His house is an inch thick. In 
the perfect stillness of that deep sea, his spines 
sunk away and disappeared in a long course 
of years. While his back was bare, the young 
crania came and fastened there, grew large, and 
died, and the slow years slid away his upper 
valve. Then came the coralline, and planted 
himself on the crania’s base, and grew, and 
died. Now, as the coralline cannot live in the 
mud, that shell must have remained uncovered 
all that time. But, atom by atom, our people, 
as they died, left their bones on the bottom, 
till they buried that urchin under a million of 
their little globes. If it had not been done 
very slowly, these other creatures could not 
have lived, grown, and died there, in succes- 
sion. It might have been centuries; but sup- 
pose the least probable time, say five years, for 
the burial of the shell, that is, for an inch of 
our dust to gather there.” 

‘¢ Well, there is a figure at last,” said Bob, 
though his mouth was gaping with astonish- 
ment all the time. 

‘* And now,” said Globigerina, ‘the whole 


but where are your 
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chalk bed is more than a thousand feet thick. 
If it grew one inch in five years, how long 
would it require to grow a thousand feet?” 

‘* Twelve thousand inches into five years — 
sixty thousand years!” answered Bob, in a 
twinkling. ‘‘ Poh! that’s nothing; where are 
your six millions that you tell about?” blurted 
Bob, with a triumphant toss. 

‘*Ah, my boy, there has been something 
else done in the world besides making chalk. 
I helped make that, and know what a slow job 
it was; but we did i#, by just keeping right at 
it. After the chalk was laid down, enough to 
make a continent,— so you needn’t fear that 


you'll cipher it all up, — there were built great’ 


beds of rock, many thousands of feet thick, just 
by the roile of the sea settling to the bottom. 
Then, after that hardened, it rose slowly, and 
so quietly as not to scratch a delicate shell, or 
break the spine of an urchin; and sun and 
rain, and frost and heat, went at it, and ground 
down the rock to a little paste, where lichens 
grew; till at last, after many thousands of 
years, there was soil enough to maintain for- 
ests, and mighty beasts within them. Then 
the land sunk again, as quietly as it rose. New 
beds of sea shells covered the forest, without 
displacing a stump or root; and, after un- 
counted ages, another breath of the great 
world pushed it up again, and the glaciers 


brought hills and rocks, and planted them on 
the top of the rising land; and again new for- 
ests, and a new race of animals, covered the 


graves of the old. But, through all these 
changes, my family kept their race unbroken, 
following the receding seas, and returning 
when they returned; and only last year one of 
your deep-sea soundings brought up some of 
my greatest of endlessly great-great-grand- 
children, all alive and flourishing. Your 
famous cable, that talks by lightning to the 
other side of the globe, is folded softly in a 
bed of our bones, and millions of years hence 
the geologists will break it out of the solid 
chalk, and wonder what sort of worm it was 
that grew two thousand miles long, and had a 
copper tail!” 

**And did your folks make @// the chalk?” 
gasped Bob, for she had nearly taken his breath 
away. 

**O, no; there were some /rttle folks lived 
with us; seven thousand of them would have 
made a double file across your finger-nail. 
Coccoliths your big men call them; they fill 
up the chinks between our bones; these, with 
a few little flinty weeds, helped us out. Now 
do you doubt whether I am old?” 

Bob fetched a deep sigh, and mumbled, — 
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** No, not by a long chalk!” 

As he appeared to be arousing, I asked 
him, promptly, — 

“ Well, sir, how long will it take twelve 
men?” ’ 

‘* More than six million years! O, cracky!” 
said Bob. 


BULBS. — Oontinued. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HERE is no bulb so well adapted to house 
culture as the hyacinth. They grow easily 
in pots or glasses. They will grow in almost 
any light, sandy soil; but just in proportion as 
this is adapted to the plant will the perfection 
of their culture be attained. In a former num- 
ber we gave the proper directions for the soil. 
For pot growing, the hyacinth, to attain its 
greatest beauty, should be grown in pots seven 
inches in diameter, and the same depth. They 
will grow and blossom in pots of four or five 
inches in diameter. Only one bulb should be 
pianted in a pot. Two or three can be grown 
in larger sized pots. Put over the hole in the 
bottom a good drainage half an inch or more 
in depth, on this either a handful of leaf mould, 
very old cow manure, or the coarse part of the 
compost; then add the prepared soil, filling 
up the pot to within an inch of the top. On 
this place the bulb, covering it with soil all but 
the top; press the earth gently around it, and 
shake the pot slightly to settle the soil, and 
finish with a good watering; then either plunge 
the pots three or four inches in some old hot- 
bed, and cover with leaves, or place them in 
the dark, covered carefully, but in a dry place, 
for several weeks, to allow the roots to make a 
vigorous start. Water them very slightly at 
first, then gradually inure them to the sunlight. 
As the flowers expand, place a saucer under 
each pot, which must be kept filled with water 
till the flowers begin to decay; then lessen the 
water till withheld entirely. 

For planting in glasses, the last of October 
or early in November will do. Use only rain 
or spring water. Fill the glasses with water, and 
place the bulb so that the roots will just come 
in contact with it; set them in a dark closet, 
or on a shelf in a dry cellar, and let them re- 
main till the roots have started, usually in three 
or four weeks; then remove them to any place 
which is well lighted and warm, keeping them 
from the sun till they look a deep green; turn 
them around now and then, and change the 
water once in three or four weeks. If you per- 
ceive the roots look slimy and the water fetid, 
carefully remove the bulb, and place the roots 
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in clear water of the same temperature; wash 
the roots gently; cleanse the glass before re- 
placing the bulb. 


OARE OF THE STOMAOH. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


HE stomach has a very important office, 

that of preparing common food into pro- 
per food — blood — for the use of the whole 
body. Like a very valuable horse, nice furni- 
ture, and costly treasures, it demands great 
care and tenderness, that it may be kept ina 
good condition and working order; but it is 
generally shamefully abused, especially in civ- 
ilized life. It is often worn out and destroyed 
in a few years, though it was made to last 
hundreds of years, like those of the patriarchs. 
Like the brain, hands, &c., the stomach needs 
rest; yet it has but little. It cannot digest food 
allof the time without suffering, any more than 
the hands can labor continuously. To digest 
ordinary food requires from three to four hours, 
while such as fat pork, ham, &c., requires from 
five to six, leaving but little time for rest be- 
tween our meals. Indeed, as soon as some 
boys and girls can walk, they begin to fill the 
stomach with all sorts of food, as if it was a 
kind of “catch-all,” a dining-room ‘“ what- 
not,” into which anything is thrown to get it 
out of the way. Inthe morning, apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries, &c., are eaten with a “ grow- 
ing boy’s appetite;” then a hearty breakfast, 
if there is room for it; after which, nuts, candy, 
figs, berries, &c., are stowed away, if they are 
at hand, as if it is like an omnibus — never 
filled. This course is continued by some boys, 
if convenient, till the dinner hour, when a lib- 
eral supply shares the same fate; ham and 
eggs, beans and pork, rich puddings, bread 
and vegetables, all crowded and crammed into 
this poor stomach! Scarcely is this meal dis- 
posed of before something else is thrown into 
the hopper of this mill, to be ground before 
the next. Seldom does such a boy pass the 
pantry without snatching a doughnut, a piece 
of rich cake or pie, — all hard of digestion, 
enough to destroy the stomach of a horse, if 
taken in the same way, — eating from morn- 
ing till night. To close the day’s work — work 
indeed, at bed-time — a lunch is taken of *‘ cold 
meat and cabbage,” “topping off” with an 
ample piece of mince pie, expecting a good 
night’s rest; surprised if wakeful, or disturbed 
with unpleasant dreams, or the nightmare. 
The surprise should be, that such can sleep at 
all, and that a whole herd of such mares 
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should not keep one awake all of the time. It 
should be remembered, that if the stomach is 
compelled to work at night as well as by day, 
no good, sound sleep is secured — only a kind’ 
of half sleep, in which disturbing dreams are 
almost certain. Digestion must be suspended, 
recommencing the next morning, when the 
victim has a poor appetite, simply because he 
has still a full stomach, or the sleep is dis- 
turbed; both cannot continue at the same time 
under favorable circumstances. The struggle 
with such a load, with the pain, is the cause 
of such bad dreams. Such stomachs scarcely 
secure a moment’s rest, and of course break 
down, lose their tone, of necessity producing 
dyspepsia, liver and bowel complaints, the 
cause of so much pain and suffering. 

Nor are the kind and quantity the only con- 
siderations. Most children, and many adults, 
are in great Aas¢e at least three times each day, 
if at no other times, more resembling swine 
than human beings— not as carefui as the 
cow, and other ruminating animals, to chew 
their food the second time when not chewed at 
first. With no reference to politeness or re- 
finement, the food is too often crowded into 
the mouth “ double quick,” receives a few blows 
from the teeth, is swallowed as soon as its size 
will permit, or washed down with some kind 
of drink. It is swallowed before it is half 
chewed, compelling the stomach to do the 
work of the mouth and teeth, besides its own. 

Boys and girls, if you would have clear 
heads, a sweet breath, stomach, and disposi- 
tion, remember that if the food does not digest, 
it sours in the stomach, souring the breath and 
the disposition. ‘‘Eat to live, and not live to 
eat.” Use simple food, chew it thoroughly, — 
take at least a half hour for that purpose, — 
eat at meal-time, never at bed-time; take your 
apples, pears, &c., as a part of your meals, — 
they are wholesome then, — omitting a large 
part of the raisins, candy, &c., as they will do 
you more harm than good. 


Ir is not certain where Euclid was 
born. Proclus states that he flourished about 
277 B.C. He collected all the fundamental 
principles of pure mathematics which had 
been handed down by Thales, Pythagoras, 
Eudoxus, and others before him, which he di- 
gested into regularity and order, with many 
new ideas of his own; hence he is said to have 
been the first who reduced arithmetic and ge- 
ometry into the form of a science. So well 
did he perform his work, that he left little 
chance for improvement on his labors. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 

emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
= rhetorical pauses. 





INVOICATION TO THE PEA- 
OIFIO RALROD. 


RATE streak of iron rale, 
3Have! all hale! 


It seems no more than forty or fifty 
years 

Since first we *HEERED of railrod 
kears! 


And now low and Bee hold, we’re 
rushin’ like a streak, 

Strait threw by Rale (no change of 
kears), all the way from:the At- 
lantic to the PACIFIQUE! 


Gigh gantic "ENTERPRISE! witch 
stretcheth from hither to yon; 

It beets the old scRaTCH how FAST 
yew DID git on. 


7Say, when thigh workmen driv that 
last gold spicke, 


Grate Ralrod, diddent theigh make 
a noable 10 stricke? 


Whents *comest thow, grate mon- 
narck of the mountings, 

From INpye’s choral strand to aF- 
FRICK’S sunny fountings? 


Who Guarps thy slumbers neeth the 
azure stars, 
And who keeps viciL when the griz- 
zly bars 
Rares 
And tares? 


Dost ever 7THINK, when a pore pas- 
senger starts out from Chicago 
to Sanfran Cisco, 

That he duse it at a tremendous 
RISK, O? 


Thy rales, from cost to cost, ore 
3MOUNTINGS stretch, 

And various GROWSERIES to the 
MINES they fetch. 


From PLANE to touring “HITE thy 
ENGYNES creep; 

And they dew say that thy fairs, like 
thy graid, are all fired stzeP! 





But moast i Prize the, o thow grate hiway, 
Because ewe carry us threw to °INn-p1-a. 


And of the Prodducks of Punjaub and Gal- 
condy, and Jahaller, and Keréwlee, and 
Pertanbghur, and Jingpoor, and Ajmeer, 
and Delhi, and Singpore, and Irawadda, 
and Joodpoor, 

Yew lay right *pown, in neat packages, con- 
venient for family use, right strait afore 
our Own DORE. 


7Hare! grate Civ Exiza of the grim Co- 
manches, 

Who erst were squatting on their hanches, 

But now are INTELLIGENT enuff to steele 
mules off from RANTCHEs. 


3 HALE, glorious RALRop! after awl I've saide, 
If I should TRAVEL yower way, ken I go Ded 
Hed? 
As, bein’ a Poit, I heven’t nary Redd. 
Enuff sed. 





— A NOVEL guest arrived at Central Park, 
New York, last summer, being an enormous 
female elephant called Andra. She is about 
twelve feet high, and weighs eighteen thov- 
sand pounds. She is only thirty-eight years 
old, and has a prospect of growing taller until 
fifty, at which age elephants attain their full 
stature. This animal daily consumes twenty- 
five four-pound loaves of bread, together with 
three hundred pounds of oats, and half that 
number of pounds of hay. She drinks twenty 
pails of water in the morning, and the same 
quantity at night. 


—— From the ruins of Nimrod some one 
brought away a brick, on which, beside the 
initial letters stamped upon it, was the im- 
print of the footsteps of a little weasel which 
had run over it before it was dried; and thus, 
though in a different manner, the great 
Assyrian king and the small animal stamped 
the signs of their existence on the same bit of 
clay. Many reptiles and animals, of which 
there is left not even a fossilized bone, are 
known to have lived, from their tracks pre- 
served in coal beds and formation of rock. 


— WE have somewhere heard of an in- 
teresting experiment with rosin. Heat the 
substance just hot enough to liquefy it, then 
take a common tobacco-pipe and dip it into 
the liquid, and blow, as in making common 
soap-bubbles. It is said that a string of bub- 
bles will be formed, from the size of an egg to 
a bead, and they can be gently handled, and 
will preserve their form for some time in winter. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
The Red Stockings in San Francisco. 


ap tour of the noted Red Stockings to 
San Francisco, from which they have just 
returned, was a remarkably successful one for 
them. They defeated all their opponents by 
large scores, and gained the good opinion of 
all, as much by their gentlemanly deportment 
as they did by their extraordinary exhibitions 
of the national game. The following is a full 
list of their matches in the chief city of the 
Pacific : — 
Sept. 25, Red Stockings, 

“ 27; ‘e 

“ 20, 

39 


35; Eagles, . 

58; - ° 
66; Pacific, . . 
a 7 
76; Atlantics, 5 
46; Picked Nine, 14 

Sept. 28, the Red Stockings played a match 
at cricket with the All California Eleven, and, 
although they had no hopes of winning, they 
scored one hundred and eighteen in one in- 
ning to the Californians seventy-nine in two 
innings. 
the one hundred and eighteen runs of the Red 
Stockings. 

The closing game of the San Francisco series 
was played Oct. 4, between Nines made up of 
five Red Stockings and four Californians on 
one side, and four of the former and five of the 
latter on the other, the sides being captained 
by Harry Wright and Brainard. The Nine in 
charge of that model captain, Wright, won by 
a score of twenty to seven. 

The evening preceding their departure for 
home, they were tendered a dinner by the base 
ball clubs of the city, and about one hundred 
of the fraternity were present to bid them fare- 
well, and thank them for their timely visit, 
which had enabled them to post themselves up 
in their chosen pastime. 

The Red Stockings express themselves as 
highly delighted with their tour, and hope at 
no distant day to extend the same cordial 
welcome to the San Francisco clubs in Cin- 
cinnati. 


4 
4 
4 
5 


George Wright made fifty-three of 
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Match Games. 

The Putnam Club, of Troy, N. Y. (juniors), 
have lately made an extended tour in the vi- ° 
cinity of New York City. They defeated the 
Keystones, of that city, by a score of forty to 
sixteen; the Warrens, twenty-seven to twelve; 
the Montauks, of Jersey City, by a score of 
eight to six; and the Resolutes, of Troy, by a 
score of twenty-three to six. 

The return game between the Harvards and 
Lowells resulted in another victory for the 
former by a score of thirty-two to thirteen. 

The return game for the possession of the 
championship, between the Eckfords and At- 
lantics, resulted in favor of the Eckfords by 
the decisive score of twenty-three to nine. 
The Atlantics were much chagrined at such 
an overwhelming defeat. 

The Champion Club, of New York, have 
defeated the Stars, of Brooklyn, by a score of 
twenty-four to nine. 

The first game of a new series between the 
Athletics and Atlantics, played at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was won by the latter by a score of 
twenty to eleven. 

On their way home from the Pacific, the Red 
Stockings stopped at Omaha, and played a 
match with the Omaha Club, which resulted 
in the latter scoring one run to sixty-five for 
the red-legged champions. What a happy fel- 
low he must. be who made that solitary run! 

One of the finest contests of the season 
came off at Washington, a short time since, 
between the Eckfords, of New York, and the 
Nationals, of Washington. The game occu- 
pied but one hour and forty-five minutes, and 
resulted in a victory for the Nationals by a 
score of five to two. 

The Mutuals, of Springfield, Mass., have 
defeated the Clippers, of Lowell, by a score of 
seventeen to seven in five innings, at Worces- 
ter. The Mutuals are looked upon as the 
smartest club in Western Massachusetts. 

A Nine, made up of four Uptons, three Re- 
veres, and two Sheridans, all of Boston, visited 
Stoneham, and played the Atalanta Club, of 
that town, defeating them by a score of twen- 
ty-three to fifteeen in six innings. 

The Cincinnati Juniors are about as success- 
ful in their matches as the regular Red Stock- 
ing Nine. They have played the Clifton (O.). 
Club, defeating them by a score of twenty- 
three to nineteen; and a day or two previous 
they defeated the Resolutes by a score of forty 
to ten. 

The Eagles, of Frankford, Pa., have defeated 
the Clippers, of Philadelphia, by a score of 
twenty-eight to twenty-six. 
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ANSWERS TO PRIZE HEAD WorkK IN No. 141. 


785. (RE guarding RE) (bus) (May) (king) 
(awl) (waist) (rye) (tomb) (a cure) (product) 
(eye on S) (XL. in oar) (eye) (gin) (a lid) 
(EA’s) — Regarding rebus making, always 
try to make your productions excel in original 
ideas. 786. Lake Shore Railroad. 787. Mar- 
garet Oliphant. 788. William Gilmore Simms. 
789. Charles Reade. 790. Charlotte Bronté. 
791- William Makepeace Thackeray. 792. 
(Two animals) (a swell) (ass) (two men) 
(ewer) (human eye) (ties) (hood) (bed) (eye) 
(wreck) (ted) — To animals, as well as to men, 
your humanity should be directed. 793. Met- 
aphysics. 794. Pomegranates. 795. Misan- 
thrope. 796. Righteousness. 797. Nightin- 
gales. 798. Alimentiveness. 799. Ascension. 
S00. Letter-carrier. 


CHARADE. 
925. My first is what we all have been; 
My second shields from cold and rain; 
My whole the state my first enjoys, 
The time of sugar-plums and toys. 
Davy Jones. 


PROVERBIAL PuZZLEs. 

926. Minute members of base ball clubs pos- 
sess great organs of hearing. 927. A great 
number of parts of a timepiece create illumi- 
nated labor. 928. Bestow upon a canine a bad 
cognomen, and suspend a devotional exercise, 

The way you arrive at the answer is by de- 
fining the different words. HautTsoy, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Sans-TETEs. 

931. Behead a fruit, and leave consumed. 
932. Behead another, and leave a cooking ap- 
paratus. 933. Behead a vegetable, and leave 
a generation. 934. Behead a grain, and leave 
apronoun. 935. Behead a cereal, and leave 
water. 936. Behead ‘‘ haying the shape of an 
egg,” and leave empty. NAPOLEON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


HAN , 
937- pENN, — What city? 


938- UR UR. — What city? 
939- 7 — What lake? 
940. O N. — What lake? J. W. 


PROBLEM. 

941. There is a number of three figures, 
which, divided by the sum of the figures, will 
equal twenty-two. If the sum of the figures 
be divided by the third, the result will be the 
second. The sum of the first and third equal 
the second. Rep Rover. 


AcRosTIC. 

The words to be supplied are spelled back- 
wards and forwards the same. The initials 
denote a ruler: — 

942. 1. A note in music. 2. Father. 3. A 
famous mythological robber. 4. Doctrine. 5. 





To protract. 6. To pointout. TEMPEST. 
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RAZY IKE, there is a small English work 

on “ Rowing and Sailing,” by the authors 
of ‘‘Athletic Sports and Recreations,” con- 
taining ninety-two pages. Price, twenty-five 
cents. Illustrated. It treats very concisely of 
rowing and boat-racing. — We regret the mis- 
take concerning H. T. S., and trust he will not 
lay it to heart. — Willis McBride, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, thinks he would like correspondents. 
Yes, the editor gives his own personal atten- 
tion to all his letters. The rebuses contain 
symbols that are too common. 

Phiz is going to Cincinnati to learn design- 
ing and engraving. He certainly has a taste 
for such business, and that goes a great way 
towards developing talent. The Shakespeari- 
an rebus is accepted. — Alex, 343 Sixth Av- 
enue, New York, wants correspondents. He 


agrees with Sailor Boy in regard to the inter- 


national boat-race, and wants the Oxfords to 
come over here and get beaten. — Bay State's 
head work is not quite perfect. — F. U. N., 
don’t grow old too fast. We forgot to men- 
tion your stamps, for sale at No. 53 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York. The rebuses 
have some merit, but the minus sign and the 
monogram do not meet our approval. 

We have the honor of receiving a letter from 
Grace Toppleton. We have our suspicions 
that the fair writer may not be the original 
Grace, however graceful. She contributes a 
cross-word enigma and a rebus. The former 
is much the better of the two, and is accepted. 
— Oliver Topic, make your proposition direct- 
ly to the editor of that paper, as he is the per- 
son to decide upon it. It is very obvious that 
many ambitious young authors give more at- 
tention to their plots than their syntax. — Phi- 
los O. Pead is a young man of excellent judg- 
ment. He says, “‘I have taken the Magazine 
fortwo years, and I think it is the best one 
out; and if every boy and girl in the country 
don’t read it, they ought to, and it is not my 
fault if they don’t. They do not know what 
they lose — that’s all.” Some of the blanks 
are accepted. 

Nat Norwood (formerly Jim Nastyck) sends 
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an autograph curiosity in the form of an ad- 
vertisement. Horace Greeley’s writing is plain 
as print beside it, for Horace does know how * 
to spell, while “‘ carpinder tools” and ‘“ oferd 
by the undersined” are a little worse than any 
of our correspondents are accustomed to do. 
Nat Norwood, Mount Pleasant, Pa., will fur- 
nish articles on chemistry for boys’ papers. — 
We think Tempest’s transpositions rather too 
difficult to interest the head workers. They 
are too discouraging to be attractive when of- 
fered in this form. We have the idea of his 
conundrum in an old exercise in elocution, 
‘¢ Whoever imagined such an ocean (a notion) 
to exist?” 

Specs, we do not intend to publish the same 
geographical rebus twice in different forms, 
though such an accident has occurred. — 
W. J. M., some more euphonious nom de 
plume would be more acceptable to our edito- 
rial ear, if you have no objections. We wish 
success to **The Young America,” but look 
out for the spelling. The Boston boy was 
partly correct; or rather, it was true of us, 
once on a time, but we have now given up that 
business. — The Magazines are mailed from 
the publishing house on Wednesday, ten days 
before date, and ought to reach West Phila- 
delphia by Friday, at least. 

Dan D. Lyon, we are not familiar with the 
art of making such pictures, but an ingenious 
boy could find out a good deal by experiment. 
We remember some famous exhibitions in a 
friend's kitchen, where the magic lantern was 
an elevated ‘“‘drum stove oven,” and the cur- 
tain a sheet stretched over a clothes-horse. 
The entertainment may not have been strictly 
scientific, but it was exceedingly amusing, es- 
pecially the huge shadow of a pasteboard dan- 
cing-jack.— The rebuses sent by De Morale 
are like some we have published in former 
numbers. — Glad to hear from Billy Rover 
again, although the puzzles are not just what 
we want, so many of the words having been 
used before. — Harry St. Clair, of ‘“‘ The Pa- 
triot,” sends interesting minutes of the Ama- 
teur Printers’ meeting. 

ACCEPTED. — Rebuses — G. C. A. & Co., 
Pocahontas; sans-pieds — Inventor; double 
acrostic — Fox; enigma — Mortimer; trans- 
positions — Rose. 

DeEc.tinEp. — Humpty Dumpty, Herbert. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Wolfert Fergus 
and Harry C. Godfrey, Box 1233, Piqua, O.; 
W. J. M., editor of ‘‘ The Young America” 
(with printers), P. O. West Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry G. Fellows (on stamps), Box 42, Nor- 
ridgewock, Me, 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE PROFIT OF COPYRIGHT. 


LITTLE more than two hundred years 

ago (1667), Milton bargained away the 
copyright of Paradise Lost for five pounds 
paid down, with a promise of five pounds 
more when thirteen hundred copies of the first 
edition should be sold, another five pounds 
when the same number of the second edition 
should be sold, and the same amount on each 
subsequent edition. The third payment was 
made to Milton’s widow, and a little later she 
relinquished all her interest in the poem for 
eight pounds. Twenty-three pounds for one 
of the finest epic poems in any language! 

Some fifty years later, Pope received more 
than two hundred and fifty times this amount 
for his translation of Homer. Milton was not 
the worst paid of authors, nor was Pope the 
best paid. There have been blanks as well as 
prizes in every year of the two hundred since 
the publication of Paradise Lost, but the blanks 
have been far more numerous than the prizes. 

There is no rule by which publishers are 
governed in their contracts with authors. But 
they are generally ready enough to take a 
book, and to pay well for it too, when they are 
quite sure it will have a good sale. Of course 
they want good books, but good books that 
will sell. The works of a successful author 
they are willing to publish at their own ex- 
pense, paying the writer a percentage on the 
price of each copy sold. When the writer pays 
for the stereotype or electrotype plates, the 
percentage for copyright is higher than if the 
publishers run the whole risk themselves. 
Where the success of a book is doubtful, the 
author runs half or even the whole risk on a 
first edition. In the case of school-books, a 
publisher sometimes hires a man by the job to 
make or to revise one or a series. And men 
are also hired, not unfrequently, by the job or 
by the day, on translations, and on a few other 
kinds of literary works. 

If a book is a failure — and the great ma- 
jority of books are failures, in a money point 
of view — the publishers must lose; and if the 
author has had confidence enough in his own 
work to share the expense, he too must suffer. 

Nothing pays so poorly, on the average, as 
authorship. Yet so long as a fortune is now 





and then made by the pen, it is not to be won. 
dered at that hundreds will make the attempt 
where dozens can hardly succeed. Still, the 
field is large. Law, medicine, theology, math- 
ematics, geography, history, cookery, lexicog. 
raphy, grammar, and gardening have all been 
the subjects of paying books. 

It was stated, several years ago, that Kent's 
Commentaries, a law book of four volumes, 
had already paid its author and his heirs one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars; that 
the copyright of Judge Story’s books yielded 
eight thousand dollars a year, and Prescott’s 
histories twenty thousand dollars a year; that 
a single medical book of one volume had pro- 
duced its authors sixty thousand dollars; while 
sixty thousand dollars had been received from 
copyright by the editor of a series of classics, 
fifty thousand dollars by the author of a math- 
ematical series, twenty thousand dollars by the 
author of a school geography, and twelve thou- 
sand dollars by the author of popular cookery 
and receipt books. Barnes’s Notes had then 
paid the author thirty thousand dollars, and 
Downing’s receipts from his Gardening, Fruit 
Trees, Country Homes, and other writings, 
had been very large. The income from sev- 
eral of the works here referred to has been but 
slightly diminished since these figures were 
made; and many new books, quite as profit- 
able to the authors, have been published. 

In the department of fiction, the prizes, as 
they have been fewer, have sometimes been 
larger. The sums paid to Scott, Dickens, 
Irving, and Mrs. Stowe, for copyright, to a 
former age would have appeared fabulous. 


——— 


—— ARCHIMEDES, the great mathematician 
and mechanic of antiquity, died about the 
year 212 B. C. Only one hundred and thirty- 
six years after his death, the famous Roman 
orator Cicero visited the then great city of 
Syracuse, and requested to be shown the tomb 
of Archimedes. Not one of the residents 
could tell him where it was to be found. At 
last Cicero discovered it among some ancient 
sepulchres, all covered with brambles. He 
knew it by the sphere and cylinder carved 
on its column before he saw the inscription. 
What a lesson to human pride! Such is hu- 
man gratitude! But even this did not teach 
Cicero a lesson of the fallacy of popular fame. 


— Our young readers will find in this 
number the conclusion of an article entitled 
‘* How to grow Bulbs in Winter,” which should 
have appeared last week. 





